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| or two, several of those natural mounds, of which 
| you have often read, and as often longed to know 
| their origin, rose from a level plain to the height 
| of two hundred feet; the one nearest the town, 
| which some of the gentlemen ascended, was ac- 
| cessible only on one side. They found the top of 
} it as level and smooth as the plain below, in a 
circular form of about three acres. All these 
| mounds were of equal height, and all level on the 
top. As the missionaries approached the town, 
' Clamore came out to welcome and conduct them 
}in. They were immediately surrounded by hun- 
dreds of Indians, all apparently happy to see them. 








THE LIBRARY. 


very'much; and she begged her brotlier to run 
and bring their large red sled down to the canal to 
carry Lotte Van Tromp to the house. Madame 
Von Vecht washed her head with camphorated 
spirit, and gave her some warm supper, and she 
soon began to feel better. Then Maria wanted 
her to go and see her library, and her museum, 
and a wonderful pretty little ‘set of china, which 
a sea-captain, one of her father’s friends, had 
given her. 

Lotte was very bashful;—for she had never 
been in such a handsome house before, and in 
the simplicity of her heart, she thought the king’s 
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OSAGE MISSION. 


Letters on the Chickasaw and Osage Missions. | 


By the | 


Author of Conversation on the Sandwich Island Mis- + 


} 


sion, §c. §c. Revised by the Publishing Committee | 

of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. Sold at 

the Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
[Exrract.] 

Union is delightfully situated upon a large 
prairte containing from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand acres, of rich soil, skirted by timber land, 
rather more than twenty miles from the mouth of 
the Neosho or Grand river, a rapid stream, navi- 
gable a part of the year. This river flows by the 
prairie on which the mission was built. 

A few of the Indians called at the mission house 
soon after the family arrived, as they said, to 
“shake hands with them.”? During this inter- 
view, they agreed to hold a council at their town, 
within ten days, at which time they would attend 
to all the proposals the missionaries might wish to 
make. The second chief, whose name was Tally, 
made a very friendly visit, and expressed the 
warmest pleasure in seeing them. He had ex- 
pected them for a long time, and said, ‘‘ Now we 
see your faces, and feel glad.” 

The council was to be held at the Osage vil- 
lage, distant from Union about twenty-five miles; 
and Mr. Vaill, Mr. Chapman, Dr. Palmer, and Mr. 


The Osages are a noble looking race of men, 
their usual height exceeds six feet, very straight, 
and their faces handsome. How would you feel, 
my dear‘cousins, to find yourselves surrounded by 
two hundred such tall men, dressed in buckskin 
feggins that reached to their hips, ashort butlaloe 
robe or blanket suspended fren their shoulders, 
and mocassins upon their feet? They shave their 
hair close to their heads, except a rim about half 
an inch wide around the crown of the head, which 
they wear about an inch long. “Ornaments for 
the head are fastened within this line of hair;— 
other ornaments are attached to their ears, which 
are slit in several places, and many wear these 
slits filled with strings of beads. Besides these, 
their arms and legs are covered with other orna- 
ments, suited to the Indian taste and fancy.— 
Clamore invited them to his lodge, and there they 
were feasted with a preparation of corn served up 


palace could not be half so grand. When she: 
crossed the floor to go with Maria, she saw her 
whole length figure reflected in the pier-glass; 
and she stopped and looked round—for the 
thought another girl little was in the room, with 
just such a short petticoat, close jerkin, and 
green cap as her own; and she did not know 
what to make of it, when she saw that the little 
girl stopped too, and looked directly at her.— 
Maria looked at her mother and smiled;—and 
then she led Lotte up to the great glass, and told 
her it was her own figure that she had seen. 
Lotte was very much surprised at this, for at home 
she had never seen a mirror, bigger than a com- 
mon-sized slate. ‘ 

The little girls went into the play-room, and 
had a very good time together; and when Lotte 
said it was time to go home, Maria begged per- 
mission to go with her. At the farm-house, 
Maria saw a great many things that were as new 
to her, as the pier-glass had been to her young 
visitor. The shelves and wooden ware were as 
white as the drifted snow,. and the pewter plates 
shone like so many mirrors. In the barn there 
were cows and sheep, and one beautiful little 
white goat, which Lotte milked with her own 
hands. Maria returned very much pleased with 
her visit; and from that time, the two little girls 
became great friends. Maria lent. Lotte her 
books, and taught her to net. purses; and Lotte 
showed her how to braid straw, and weave very 
pretty substantial baskets. 

The winter passed away: very happily; and 
when summer came, it brought new pleasures. 
Maria had no sisters; and this made her more 
attached to her little neighbor. Two or three 























in a large wooden bowl; and before their first 
Indian repast was finished, they were requested 
to eat at another lodge, and then another, till they 
found it impossible to comply with all the invita- 
tions of this hospitable people. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE DUTCH FAMILY. 

Maria Von Vecut was a healthy little Dutch 
girl, with a short roly-poly figure and a very kind 
heart. Her father was rich. During the sum- 
mer season, he lived in a beautiful country house, 
not far from Amsterdam. A large canal flowed 
directly in front of the dwelling, and gardens, 
ornamented with statues and temples, extended | @ 
even to the water’s edge. In summer it was a_| times a week, she would take her younger brother 
great source of enjoyment to Maria and her | by the hand, and lead him to the farm-house, 
brother to watch the canal boats (or treckscuits, | While their knowing little dog Frisk, would run 
as they are called by the Dutch) drawn over the | Jumping and-capering before them. Frisk was a 
smooth waters, by horses on aslow and measured | Merry, mischievous dog. He always made di- 
trot. In winter, it would have done your heart | rectly for the barn yard, where he frightened the 
| good to see Maria and her little neighbors skating poultry, and set the geese and hens cackling.— 
| on the canal, sometimes darting forward straight | There was a little Bantam hen among them, who 
as an arrow, then gliding about, and crossing | W@S Very fierce, and she would sometimes step up 





This made 


George Requa, were appointed to attend. They | each other’s path, like a company of yellow but- | t© Frisk, and offer to fight with him. 
labored under many disadvantages, for the want | terflies dancing in the air, Maria was a very Frederick Von Vecht laugh. The Bantam hen 
of a good interpreter; however, they made them! swift skater. She often said she could go to had feathers growing quite down to her feet; and 
understand, that their sole object in coming, was | Amsterdam, and buy a French doll, and back when he saw her march up to the dog, he called 
to do the Osage people good. The first chief, again, before mother would miss her, if mother | Ut, ‘See, Maria! why don’t she have her stock- 
named Clamere, expressed his satisfaction in strong | would only allow it. One day, when she was | ings tied up?” But Maria thought the funniest 
terms, and warmly recommended the mission to | skating in front of the house, her cheeks all of a | Sight of all was a churn turned by a large dog, who 
the regards of his people. After his remarks | glow, and her eyes as bright as diamonds, she | Walked round and round, as industriously as if he 


closed, he gave the missionaries to understand | grew so merry, and dodged about so quick, that | expected nine-pencé an hour for his work. | Little 


that he should send his children to their school, | she ran against a little girl, and knocked her | Frisk tried to tease this great fellow by barking 
at him. For some time the great dog attended 


as soon as they were prepared to receive them, | down flat on the ice. Maria, stopped in an in- 
in case he did not engage in war with the | stant; for though she was something of a romp, | very quietly to his business, and treated the 
Cherokees. _ | she was a very gentle loving child. ‘ Have | | little malapert puppy as if he were not worth 
As the missionaries approached the Osage town, | hurt you?” said she kindly as she helped the minding; but when Frisk sprung up and bit his 
they were struck with the beauty and grandeur of | little girl to stand on her feet. ‘‘ Oh dear! I see | ©; he lifted his paw and knocked him flat on 
the prospect. The land was level to a great dis- | ten thousand stars coming and going all the time his back. Whereupon little Frederic raised a 
tance, and the river Verdigris rolled on one side | —and my head aches so!” replied the poor child. | great shout. 
Maria was an observing child; and her mother 

























of it, while on the other, at the distance of a mile ' Maria was afraid she had hurt her little neighbor 
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had taught her to examine everything she did 
not know, and inquire about everything she did 
not understand. It was a great source of amuse- 
ment to her, to watch the storks building their 
nests in the chimney of the farm-house. Lotte’s 
mother told her that these birds always went 
away from Holland in August, and returned the 
latter part of February. ‘‘1 suppose they do 
not love the ice so well as Lotte and I do,” said 
Maria. As she walked along home, she thought 
a good deal about these birds; and as soon as 
she entered the house, she said, ‘‘ Mother, who 
teaches the storks to build their nests? And how 
do they know when winter is coming?” Her 
mother told her they were taught by the same 
God, who made her eyes to see, and her tongue 
to speak. 

‘© And will God take care of all the storks?” 
asked little Frederic: ‘‘ And will they all come 
back to Mynheer Von Tromp’s chimney?” His 
mother smiled, and told him God would take 
good care of the storks; but she could not tell 
whether they would choose to come back to the 
same chimney again. 

One day Maria’s brother Martin went to Am- 
sterdam in the canal boat with his father. Fred- 
eric expected they would bring him a new top; 
and Maria asked for a book on Natural History, 
with colored engravings. ‘Towards sunset, the 
children stationed themselves at the bottom of 
the garden to watch for the return of the canal 
boat. Little Frederick saw the horses while they 
were yet afar off, .and he clapped his hands, and 
rolled over and over on the grass. Maria was more 
sober in her deportment; but as the boat grew near, 
her eyes began to glisten, and her heart to throb; 
for she saw a beautiful large peacock seated ona 
barrel-head, and she felt almost sure that her fath- 
er had bought it for her. 

The splendid bird was indeed bought for Maria; 
and it seemed as if her eyes could never be satis- 
fied with gazing at its coat of many colors. Fred- 
eric even threw down his new top and followed 
the beautiful creature,as he walked proudly through 
the grounds, 

‘* Mother, may I go and ask Lotte to come and 
see him?” exclaimed the delighted Maria. ‘I 
knew that would be-the first thing you would think 
of,” replied Madame Von Vecht; and she readily 
gave her permission. 


| 


A few weeks after the arrival of the glorious 
bird, the canal boat brought several barrels di- 
rected to Mr. Von Vecht. The children were 
very curious to know what they contained; but 
they were obliged to wait until sunset, because 
their father was absent from home. When he 
arrived, the little group gathered around him, to 
witness the opening of the barrels, which proved to 
be full of fine ‘‘ Seek-no-further” apples. They 
had been brought from New York, as a present to 
Madame Von Vecht. 

Seated on a stone-seat by the window, the 
happy mother began to distribute some of the 
fruit among her children. Martin held out his 
hand, and little Frederic waited impatiently for 
his share. Maria nestled close up to her mother, 
and said in her most coaxing tone, ‘‘ Mamma, 
please let me carry a basket full to Lotte Van 
Tromp?” 

Madame Von Vecht loved to cherish a gener- 
ous disposition in her daughter, and her basket 
was soon filled with bright red-cheeked apples 
for her friend. When Maria arrived at the 
farm-house, she found Lotte busily spinning flax 
at her little wheel, and her eyes looked as if she 
had been weeping. With affectionate anxiety, 
she inquired what was the matter. ‘‘ Oh, Miss 
Maria,” said the little girl, ‘‘ you and I sha’n’t 
have such beautifiil times together, next summer, 
as we have had. My father is going away from 
Holiand.” : 

** Going away from Holland!’’ exclaimed Maria; 
** Where is he going?” 

‘*The man who brought the apples used to be a 
neighbor of ours,” replied Lotte; ‘‘ and he has told 
my father such fine stories about America, that he 
is going to carry us all there.” 

**But that is a wide, wide way off,” said Maria, 
in a very sorrowful tone. 

‘*T know it,’’ rejoined her friend: ‘‘ We shall 
never see each other again”—ard the little girl 
burst into tears; and Maria could not help crying 
for company. When Lotte’s mother came in, 
and found the children so sad, she tried to cheer 
up their hearts, by telling them, they might have 
many good times together yet; for her husband 
was not going to America, until the next spring. 

At this information, Maria dried her tears; for 
spring appeared so far off, that to her childish 








The Dutch farmers teach their children to be 
very industrious, and.while they are quite young 
they are made to know the importance of being 
useful. Lotte’s mother was not willing that she. 
should take a walk, until she had done her 
milking, and washed the milk-pail and strainer, 
and after this she said it would be quite too late 
for her to go. Maria was very much disap- 
pointed, but she ‘did not complain; for she had 
been taught that children should be perfectly 
obedient to their parents. It was agreed that 
Lotte should come to see the peacock in the 
morning; and Maria promised to meet her half 
way, and walk with her. It was a very bright 
summer’s morning, when the little girls arm in 
arm, with Frisk gamboling at their side, came in 
sight of the arbor at the bottom of the garden.— 
A large white urn stood at the entrance. On 
this the peacock had stationed himself, and spread 
out all bis brilliant tail feathers high above his 
head. Ina few moments he lowered his feathers, 
then raised them, then lowered them again, as if 
proud of showing his beauty. As he moved, the 
bright colors glittered in the sunlight, and looked 
like a shower of precious stones. Lotte thought 
this was by far the grandest sight she had ever 
seen; and she did not believe the whole world 
contained anything quite equal to it. Maria told 
her that the king of Persia, had a magnificent 
throne, made to resemble a peacock, entirely 
covered with diamonds, and rubies, and amethysts, 
and emeralds. Lotte had never seen a precious 
stone, except a ruby ring on the finger of Mad- 
ame Von Vecht; and she would not believe that 
the Persian throne was at all to be compared to 
Maria’s peacock. 


imagination, it seemed as if it never would come. 

The prospect of separation did not therefore 
make the little girls gloomy, but it endeared them 
still more to each other. Lotte was a gentle, 


rudeness in her manners; and therefore Madame 
Von Vecht was very willing to encourage the in- 
timacy. The farmer’s daughter derived great 
benefit from the intercouse; for her mother often 
allowed her to spend the evening with Maria, 
and while she was knitting her father’s stockings, 
she listened to the useful and entertaining books, 
which Madame Von Vecht was in the habit of 
reading aloud to her children. [ To be continued. | 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








FEROCITY OF THE WHIT= SHARK. 


The white shark, in his wide dilatable jaws, 
has six rows of sharp, triangular teeth, which can 
be raised or depressed, by appropriate muscles, at 
pleasure. Its velocity is such, that nothing seems 
to be able to escape, and its greedines is never 
satisfied. By one grip of the jaws they can cut a 
man intwo. A red hot cannot ball is sometimes 
lowered over the side to one of these disagreeable 
followers of a ship, which the seamen have the 
satisfaction of seeing the shark receive into his 
yawning throat. 

At the pearl-fisheries in South America, where 
white sharks are numerous, visiting the mighty 
caverns in the rocks, the water being so clear that 
a small object may be seen at considerable dis- 
tance, the divers familiar with the character of 








the monster, are obliged to go armed in self-de- 
fence. For this purpose, 


quiet child, without any tinge of vulgarity, or}- 


knife. As the shark’s mouth is placed somewhat 
under the head, he endeavors to get over his ig 
tended victim, and if he discovers no disposition in 
the Indian to move, gently settles down over him 


with his horrible mouth widely exténded. With 
the coolness of a philosopher, the instant he is 
near enough to be reached, the diver plunges the 
knife into his vitals. A very ingenious mode 
which is practised, says a writer, from whom these 
observations have been principally extracted, is 
for the diver to carry down with him four or five 
hard wood sticks, about two feet long, sharpened 
at both ends. In case he is likely to be disturbed 
in his search for the oyster, by the visit of this 
king of sharks, he thrusts one of the sticks between 
his jaws, as he is in the act of closing them.— 
This props them asunder, and the force with which 
they ‘are brought to act on the stick, securely pins 
both ends in to the bones,and away he goes without 
the possibility of a remedy. Instances have been 
known, of an Indian, who was so sharply set upon, 
that he gave away three sticks in succession before 
quitting his dangerous post. 

At the Marquesas Islands, where this shark 
abounds, the natives swim in the midst of them 
quite fearlessly; and the only reason why more 
of them are not devoured, must be the particu- 
lar ease with which they are supplied with large 
fish. Whenever, however, a native is so unhap- 
py as to. be caught by one of them, his associates 
never exert themselves in the least, to extricate 
him, because it is a common matter of belief there, 
that sharks never seize any but the wicked—or 
— of law, and therefore the men deserve 
to die. 3 
A gentleman of our acquaintance informs us 
that he saw a young girl swimming from a Boston 
vessel, waiting to receive a cargo of sandal wood, 
with a heavy bar of iron on her shoulder; which 
she had contrived to steal from the deck. She 


swam under water a considerable distance, but the 
moment she was seen, the boats put off, with the 
expectation of recovering the bar. 


Just as the boats were so near that she was 


fearful of being struck with an oar, which was 
raised by a man in the bow, she plunged a second 
time—the boats pursued the track, but as she 


came up to the surface, still holding the iron, a 
‘mighty white shark swallowed her at one effort; 
the velocity towards his object being so great, 


that as he rolled upward, the girl was driven down 
his throat.” 








THE NURSERY. 
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From the London Child’s Companion. 
THE SNOWDROP. 
Come, little Mary, put on your bonnet, and let 
us see what flowers we can find in the garden this 





morning: though the air is fresh and cold, and the 


some carry along sharp rees are bare of leaves, yet the sun shines bright, 
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and the robins and the blackbirds are singing their 
pleasant song, and the little wren chirps her plain- 
tive note, whilst seeking for the insects concealed | 
amongst the mossy branches; every thing looks 
cheerful; and here, 

«Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 

Fair handed Spring unbosoms every grace , 

Throws out the snowdrop, and the crocus first; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dies.” 

Many flowers which bloom later in the year ex- 
ceed these in beauty, and particularly in frag- 
rance; but there is a charm in spring flowers 
which none others can boast; we associate with 
them, ‘‘the song of early bird,” the humming of 
bees, the peaceful low of cattle, the ripple of the 
stream, the play of golden light on its pure wat- 
ers, the rustling of the breeze through the still 
leafless branches, and the joyful ramble in the 
green meadows after the long confinement of win- 
ter. Who would not rather search the mossy 
banks for the first posy of violets, than gather the 
finest rose of June? Who would not rather string 
necklaces of daisies, twine wreaths of ground-ivy 
and cowslips, for some favored playmate, or fill 
her lap with primroses, than tie up the gayest nose- 
gay that ever grew in summer bowers? 

In all ages flowers have been amongst the most 
attractive of the works of God; they formed a 
part of the ceremonial of pagan worship; the sac- 
rifice, the priest, the worshippers, were on most 
solemn occasions crowned with these beautiful 
productions of nature. At their festive meetings 
flowers also formed the principal decorations of 
their persons, and apartments. Many of the 
wisest and best of men have devoted part of their 
time to the study of flowers. King Solomon, 
amongst various objects to which his attention was 
directed, did not omit the study of plants, or what 
isnow called botany; for ‘‘ he spake of trees, 








from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall;’’ and 
many instructive and pleasing lessons haée been 
gained from an attentive consideration of their 
beauty and utility. Our blessed Saviour himself, 
when conversing with his disciples, and guarding 
them against anxious care respecting the things of 
this life, refers them to the lilies of the field, as a 
proof of the watchful care extended to every work 
ofhis hands. Dr. Watts tells us, 
‘* There’s not a plant or flower below, 
But makes his glories known.” 
Let us see then, my young friends, whether we 
cannot derive some profit as well as pleasure from 
these “lowly children of the shade.’’ Some of them 
make their appearance even in the depth of win- 
ter. The snowdrop waits not for the sunny warmth 
of spring, but bursts its snowy vail, midst stormy 
winds, sleet, and icy showers. The villagers call 
it Fair maid of February,”’ and hail its appear- 
ance as the harbinger of brighter days. Though 
not generally found wild, in some parts of England 
it grows in great profusion in the meadows which 
skirt the woods, and on the banks of the brooks. 
The root, which is bulbous, is white, covered with 
a dark brown skin, is hot and bitter to the taste, 
to which, however, rabbits seem to have no ob- 
jection, for they dig them out and eagerly devour 
them: below the bulb is a tuft of round threads or 
fibres, by which the root draws its nourishment 
from the earth. The leaves, which are l6ng, up- 
right, and of a pale green, with a sharp edge, 
called a keel, running along the back, spring in 
pairs from the root, and are carefully wrapped 
round at the bottom with a fine skin to protect 
them when young from cold and injury. From 
the root also, but distinct from the leaves, springs 
a round green stalk which bears the flower, and 
this too is inclosed in a sheath of delicate silky 
thread, which when the flower is fully formed, 
bursts sideways; the stalk lengthening, the flower 
appears, drooping amongst the green leaves which 
surround it. The blossom is composed of three 
large egg-shaped white leaves, or petals as they 














are called, between which lie three short wedge- 
shaped petals, striped with green on the inside, 


and notched at the top, which notch has a green 
stripe in the form of a horse-shoe at the back of 
the leaf. Perhaps I have hitherto only described 
what you have all observed, but if you look at one 
of these leaves with a microscope, you will find 
that the inside of these short leaves is furrowed, 
and the green stripes will appear to be bundles of 
long slender tubes or pipes, with delicate green 
fibres crossing them at very short distances, form- 
ing a curious net-work, in which, with a high 
magnifying power, the little sap-vessels may be 
distinctly seen, filled with a pale green liquid.— 
The large white petals are of a different substance, 
the back of them looking in the microscope like a 
collection of long silver threads, whilst the inside 
resembles a honey-comb, spangled with brilliant 
drops of sap. The little orange bodies called sta- 
mens, which stand up in the middle ofthe flowers, 
are also very curious, each of them being furnished 
with a delicate hooked bristle at the top, and two 
little pores or openings through which the fine 
dust escapes, that renders the seeds fruitful. The 
seeds, which are very numerous, are contained in 
the small green vessel, on which the petals are 
placed, and which contains three little cells sepa- 
arated from each other by a lid, to which the 
round seeds are fastened. The poet Cowper has 
made this favorite flower the emblem of our meek 
and lowly Saviour: 
‘© Winter has a joy for me, 
While the Saviour's charms I read, 
Lowly, meek, from ‘blemish free, 
In the snowdrop’s pensive head.” 

When you see this delicate flower raising its 
head in dark and stormy weather, amidst wintry 
snows, the only ornament of the garden, let your 
thoughts turn to Him who “grew up as a root 
out of a dry ground;”’ who for our sakes, dwelt 
on earth as a pilgrim and a stranger, not knowing 
where to lay his head; who bore the storm of 
God’s wrath, that we might remain safe from its 
vengeance which was so justly our due; who 


meekly endured poverty, distress, the scorn of 
man, the desertion of his friends, and the hiding of 


his Father’s face, that we might dwell, 
“‘ Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers,”’ 

Call to mind the lessons which this humble 
flower teaches. Let its whiteness exhort you to 
purity of thought, manner, and intention; its ben- 
ding form to seek that meekness and humility 
which will lead you to think meanly of yourself, 
to shun observation, to be contented to remain 
unnoticed and unknown, save by Him who know- 
eth all things; and, as you watch its frail form 
bending unbroken before the blast, learn to bow 
in meek submission to his will, who ordereth all 
things in heaven and in earth, that when the 
storms of life have passed, you may rise in glory 
everlasting, and that fadeth not away. 


A Moruer. 














STORY OF ELIZA P.e-A Fact. 

It was in aneat, white church, among the Green 
Mountains, that I attended worship. Before we 
offered our first prayer, the pious pastor requested 
of his flock, to remember at the throne of grace 
his little daughter who seemed drawing nigh to 
death. We did so. We asked the Lord to spare 
her life, and. give her health. Four weeks after 
in the same house, the good minister repeated the 
request; further asking of us to pray the Lord to 
change her heart, and to prepare her for life or 
death. The prayer was offered; but for one, I 
did not join heartily“in it. The child was but just 
turned of three years, and I hadlittle hope one so 
young would be converted. I stayed at her fath- 
er’s that night. Eliza, for that was her name, 
was suffering under a disease of the lungs, which 
had followed the measles, and exhibited every ap- 
pearance of one hastening to the grave. But, my 


little readers, do you think she was patient? No, 


child, and now she was illnatured beyond any thing 

I had then seen. Nothing but her father’s abso- 

lute commands, would induce her to take her 

medicine, and if any one but her poor sick moth- 

er, attempted rocking the cradle, she would at 

once scream herself into a coughing fit. But the 

Lord spared her life. Her parents looked upon 

her as continued on earth in mercy to her soul, 

and they prayed the Lord to give her a new heart; 

and they taught herto pray. They also taught 

her to read and study the Bible, and she attended 

Sabbath school—I likewise noticed that she was 

regularly at church, but I knew nothing very par- 

ticular of her from this time, till she was seven 

years old; when again she became alarmingly 

sick. But she was as patient now, as she had been 

impatient before. Her medicine she took with- 

out the least complaint, and when in agony, would 
not utter a sound. One morning, her physician 
thought she could not continue through the day. 

Her mother requested me to inform her. She 
laid on my lap, her head resting upon the pillow, 

acrossmy arm. Said I, ‘you are very sick, Eliza.’ 
She showed she heard me, but did not reply.— 
‘We are sometimes afraid you will never get well.’ 
She looked up in my face with an expression of 
countenance, which made me think of heaven, 
and says, ‘I do not wish to get well. I would 
like to die.” I asked her ‘ why she wished to die?’ 
‘That I may see Jesus, and go and live with him,’ 
she replied. ‘But,’ said I, ‘ you will leave your 
mamma if you die.’ ‘I know it,’ she answered, 

‘but I love Christ so well—better than I do mam- 
ma. Christ died on the cross, that I might live 
with him in his mansions.’ ‘ But you will be buri- 
ed in the ground;’ ‘ not always,’ she replied. ‘I 
shall rise at the last day; and my soul will not be 
buried, will it?? Ireplied, ‘no my dear, your soul 
will never be buried, It will never die, and if 
you love Christ, you will go and be with him where 
he is.’ I left the happy little creature, expecting 
never to see her on earth again. But the Lord 
raised her up to health. Soon she was in her 
place in the Sabbath school; her little hands clasp- 
ed and eyes closed in time ef prayer, and at re- 
citations answering questions that many children 
twice her age know nothing about. But I must 
not make this story too long, and so will only add 
but one circumstance more, and that my little 
readers may think an unimportant one; but it 
shows how Eliza felt when she got well. Some 
two or three years after what I have been relating, 
I called one day to see Mrs. P., Eliza’s mother. 
Her father was now dead. Eliza had just received 
an invitation to a party, given by one of her young 
friends. The hour RY visiting, was the same in 
which a small circle met for social worship. Her 
mother says, ‘ Perhaps you had better accept Ma- 
ry’s invitation, Eliza. You could not go the last 
time she invited you, and she may think strange 
if you decline now.—But do just as you like, dear. 
Go to the place you prefer.’ She raised her eyes, 
and atear stood in them; ‘mamma, I am never 
so happy, as in a prayer meeting.’ » a 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 








ANECDOTE OF A SCHOOL. 


By the particular request of more than one 
friend of Sabbath schools, I take the opportunity 
of communicating to you the following information 
concerning a Sabbath school in the west, which I 
had the pleasure to superintend during the last 
summer. This school was organized in June 
last, a few miles from Danville, (Ky.) in a very 
densely settled neighborhood. The circumstances 
of its organization are the following: 

After having consulted with some of the most 
influential individuals in the neighborhood, a 
meeting was appoiated to be held at a school- 
house, for the purpose of having an address de- 
livered, and organizing a school. Accordingly, 
the Rev. Joseph Huber, at that time agent of the 
American Sabbath School Union, was invited to 





she was not. 


She had ever been an unquiet 








attend the meeting, and deliver an address. He 
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did so, and without any difficulty a school was 


forthwith organized. The people seemed to have 
‘a mind to the work,’ and we apprehended no 
difficulty but that of obtaining a suitable house 
for the school. The school-house at which we 
had met, was small and incommodious, yet we had 
concluded to use it, as we could do no better.— 
But Mr. Huber, while delivering his address, an- 
nounced, in connection with the declaration that 
the American Sabbath School Union was not 
sectarian, that it was also not unilarian; and this, 
in the eyes of one gentleman present, was an un- 
pardonable sin, and enough to sink the institu- 
tion in the estimation of every good man. He at 
the time, however, ‘ held his peace.’ Atthe close 
of the meeting we announced to the friends and 





children present, thut we would meet on the next 
Sabbath, at the same place, all who might wish 
to connect themselves with the schcol for the pur- 
pose of arranging them into classes, and furnishing 
them with books. 

At the time appointed, we met a large number 
of children, male and female, whose youthful eyes 
kindled with joy at the idea and anticipation of 
becoming Sabbath school scholars. It was truly 
an interesting sight. We arranged them into 
classes, assigned them their teachers, and after 
addressing them ina plain and simple manner, 
dismissed them, promising to meet them on the 
next Sabbath with books, which we accordingly 
did. But just as we were about opening the school, 
a man of huge and rustic appearance, who had at- 
tended in silence the two previous Sabbaths, and 
was the father of a large family of children, arose 
and proceeded to deliver an address, in which he 
endeavored to show that Sabbath schools were an 
invention to unite church and state, and therefore, 
as an enlightened patriot, he felt bound to oppose 
them. The speaker concluded his address by 
claiming an interest in the house which we were 
about to occupy, and inviting us to abandon it. 
In the midst of the perplexity occasioned by this 
unexpected disturbance, a lady, with a spirit and 
resolution becoming her sex, proposed that we 
should meet the school on the next Sabbath in a 
neighboring grove. To this suggestion we readi- 
ly consented, and during the ensuing week a place 
was prepared inthe woods. Our school increased, 
the neighborhood having determined to support it. 
Ina few weeks after this, the friends of the school, 
aroused by the above-mentioned opposition, deter- 
mined to erect a suitable building, and before the 
operations of the school were suspended in the 
fall, in consequence of inclement weather, I had 
the pleasure of seeing a comfortable brick building 
commenced, giving cheering evidence that this 
school, though commenced under embarrassing 
circumstances, is not, under God, to be ephemeral 
in its existence. Not long since, I received a let- 
ter from one of the most influential gentlemen 
concerned in this school, stating that they had 
completed their building, and requesting me to 
recommend to him a suitable individual to super- 
intend the school. 

This school is known by the name of the Har- 
rod’s Run Sabbath school, and hereafter will regu- 
larly transmit to you their annual report, as one of 
your auxiliaries. 

Ought out such facts as these encourage and 
animate the hearts of the friends of Sabbath schools? 
And do they not strikingly illustrate the meaning 
of the psalmist, when he exclaims, ‘Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise thee; the remainder of 
wrath shalt thou restrain?’—S. S. Journal. 





EDITORIAL. 








“TO BE DOUBLED.” 
Smyrna, Juty 12th, 1833. 

My Dear Young Friends,—Who have contributed 

to the support of the ‘ little paper,” for the youth of 

these parts, your generosity reminds me of a little in- 

cident in my own history. When but a boy, a much 

revered pious relative left me in her will a small sum 


| Donations for the little Greek paper? 


few sheep and let them out to be doubled in so many 
years, which I accordingly did, and found the avails 
of material service when in after years I began a course 
of study preparatory to the ministry. 

You, my dear friends, have received similar advice 
and practised in a similar manner. Your flock of 
sheep, furnished perhaps by the kindness of relatives, 
was the Youth’s Companion, which has become doub- 
led to you in the Friend of Youth. Now I hope your 
example will encourage others in this doubling system, 
until it shall become universal. I long to see every 
Bible and Tract, and Religiais Newspaper doubled 
by its possessor for the benefit of those who have none: 
every Sabbath and other school doubling itself by sup- 
porting the like among the destitute, and: every church 
and every minister more than doubling themselves on 
heathen ground. 

Let us then, remember this incident and the parable 
of the talents, put out all the blessings we have; papers, 
Bibles, teachers and pastors to be doubled through 
the blessing of God for the benefit of those who are 
periShing for lack of knowledge.” 

Affectionately yours, 


Me. Wits, ’ 


JosiaH BREWER. 





Smyrna, Ave. $d, 1833. 


safely to hand, enclosing a draft of the Fourth Fifly 
Dollars for the ** Friend of Youth.” 

We very cordially approve of your suggestion re- 
specting the contribution from Bangor, and hope that 
example may find many imitators. 

At the end of four years, it will probably be seen 
that we have received only about a thousand doilars 
annually from America, a sum no more than sufficient 
for the support of Miss Reynolds and my own family. 
For three years of this time, we shall have earned a 
like sum, which has been of course almost the only 
means we have had for supporting Schools. When 
therefore we shall be compelled, as we feel ourselves 
to be in a few months, to give up our English school, 
we shall have absolutely nothing with which to pay 
teachers, rents of school rooms, &c. unless new sources 
of income are opened to us.* Hence we so much 


rejoice at any little prospect of increase of funds like 
that from Bangor. 


Having occasion to pay about 100 dollars in Ameri- 


hereafter received subject to order. 


Yours in the gospel, Jostan Brewer. 





Will not our readers who pity the poor Greek chil- 
dren that are thirsting for knowledge, now renew their 
It will be seen 
that Mr. Brewer has received $200, which alone has 
enabled him to continue the paper thus far. He says 
also that he shall draw an order for $100 more; but 
that amount has not yet been received. We hope this 
sum will soon be made up, that Mr. Brewer may not 
he disappointed, and be obliged again to stop the 
little Greek paper for want of funds. Who will be 
the first to send on their contribution? Eprror. 





MISCELLANY. 


A LESSON FOR TRAVELLERS. 

Some months ago, as a friend of mine was travelling 
from a provincial city to London, outside a stage 
couch, a gentleman who sat next him courteously in- 
quired, if he had any objection to hear him read a 
chapter in the New Testament. Assent being cheer- 
fully given, the gentleman produced a Greck’Testament 
from his pocket, and forthwith read into English in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by his fellow  passen- 
gers, the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; 
on concluding which, he proceeded to address the 
company, with much earnestness and affection, on the 
great and fundamental truths of the Gospel, and was 
heard for an hour or more with respectful attention. In 
the course of the day, most of the former passengers 
except this gentleman and my informant, had left the 
coach, and their places were supplied by others, 'To- 
wards the evening, the question of the morning was 




















of money. With this I was advised to purchase a 





renewed, and, as my friend expressed an equal readi- 
ness to hear, another chapter was read, and another 


etre 





address delivered, in language so appropriate, and 
with such unaffected and earnest benevolence of man- 
ner, as riveted the attention of all, and drew forth tes. 
timonials of hearty approbation, after the speaker had 
departed, from some of his audience, who were eyj- 
dently utter strangers to serious religion. 

Many of my readers, probably, have been grieved 
and disgusted by the conversation they have been 
obliged to hear when in such situations; and some 
perhaps, have felt self-condemned on account of their 
criminal backwardness to reprove iniquity, or to intro- 





duce such conversation as may be useful to those 
with whom they are providentially brought, for a few 
hours into contact. ‘The incident I have now related 
may serve at once to reprove, to stimulate, and to ep- 
courage such individuals, and lead them in some de- 
gree at least, ‘‘ to go and do likewise.” I could name 
the pious individual who thus nobly avowed himself 
not to be ashamed of the Gospel of Christ—that, per. 
haps, is not expedient—but I will add, that he was not 
a clergyman—nor dissenting minister, but he was a 
man of ample fortune, largely engaged in commercial 
concerns, and belonging to a religious body not 
usnally considered to abound in zeal for the conversion 
of sinners to God—the Society of Friends.—London 
Baptist Miscellany. 





Tue Greex Trestament.—About a hundred years 
ago, a shepherd boy, wrapped in his plaid, went into 





My Dear Sir,—Your favor of April 16, has come | 


ca, I would request of you to retain that sum when | 


a bookstore in Edinburgh, and asked for a second 
hand Greek 'Festament, being unable to buy a new 
‘one. The bookseller having handed him one, he 
| asked the price. ‘“ For whom do you want it?” jn- 
| quired the bookseller. ‘* For myself,’ answered the 
j bey. *‘* Then,” said the bookseller, ‘ if you will read 
| and translate a few verses, you shall. have it for no- 
| thing.” ‘The poor boy, highly pleased with the propo- 
sal, complied with the conditions, and carried off the 
| Testa mentin triumph. 
| Many years afterwards, the late Rev. John Brown, 
|of Haddington, then in the midst of his fame as an 
| author and commentator on the Scriptures, went into 
_the same shop, and entered into conversation with 
{the bookseller. ‘The latter, who was well acquainted 
| both with his person and his character, received him 
| with marked respect. In the course of conversation 
| Mr. Brown inquired if he remembered the circum- 
| stance ;sbove detailed. ‘I remember it well,” re- 
| plied th. bookseller, ‘* and would give a good deal to 
know what became of that boy; for I am sure that he 
| has risen to eminence in some line or other.”’ “ Sir,” 
| said Mr. Brown, “ yousee him before you.” It isneed- 
, less to add, that the recollection was highly gratifying 
to both parties.— Youth’s Friend, 





Serect Senrence.—We remember many things we 
should forget, as injuries, disappointments, &c., but 
forget what we should remember, viz. God and 
our souls. 

















POETRY. 








. From the Sabbath School Instructor. 

THE BLIND BOY. 

The day was bright and beautiful— 
The boys to play had gone— 

Save one, who sate beside the door, 
Dejected and alone: 

And as the tone of merry sport 
Came faintly to his ear, 

He sighed, and from his swelling lids 
He brushed the falling tear. 

His little heart was rent with pain— 
He could not join their play; 

He could not run about the fields, 
And by the brook-side stray. 

The rolling hoop—the bounding ball— 
The kite borne by the wind— 

The acorn-hunt, were nought to him, 
For he, alas, was blind! 

He could not see the setting sun, 
And watch the glowing skies; 

The beauty of the moon and stars 
Fell not upon his eyes. ' 

The rainbow when it spanned the clouds 
Was lost unto his sight— 

And waving woods, and sparkling streams— 
For all to him was night! 

These truths came fresh into his mind, 
While sitting thus apart; 

No wonder that the tear-drop fell, 
And heavy was his heart. 

Ah, little did the youthful throng, 
Whose hearts were full of joy, 





Reflect upon the lonely state 
Of that poor sightless boy! 


